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OBITUARY. 

J. Pierpont Morgan. 
J. Pierpont Morgan died in Rome, 
Italy, after a short illness, on Monday 
morning last. 
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BUREAU OF EXPERTIZING. 

Advice as to the placing at public or private sale 
of art works of all kinds, pictures, sculptures, fur- 
niture, bibelots, etc., will be given at the office of 
the American Art News, and also counsel as to the 
value of art works and the obtaining of the best 
"expert" opinion on the same. For these services 
a nominal fee will be charged. Persons having art 
works and desirous of disposing or obtaining an idea 
of their value, will find our service on these lines 
a laving of time, and, in many instances, of un- 
necessary expense. It guarantees that any opinion 
given will be so given without regard to personal or 
commercial motives. 



The death of Mr. Morgan, sadly an- 
ticipated since the news of his illness 
in Egypt, soon after his arrival there 
from New York in late January, has 
naturally called forth not only a world 
wide expression of regret from rulers 
and peoples, but also an attempted ex- 
pression of what his loss means to the 
worlds of finance and art, and of the 
lessons of his career. 

It is unnecessary for the Art News 
to rehearse for its readers the life his- 
tory of Mr. Morgan or even his career 
as an art collector — the greatest the 
world has ever seen — and more than 
the Lorenzo di Medici of his time. 
From the thousands of columns of his- 
torical data and critical estimation of 
Mr. Morgan as a collector of the beau- 
tiful — published in New York alone, a. 
selection has been made and is printed 
elsewhere in this issue. 



WAS G. CUYP THE PAINTER? 

Mr. David C. Preyer, in an interest- 
ing, but too long a letter, to the "New 
York Times," discusses the authorship 
of the charming picture of a child in 
the Morgan collection at the Metropol- 
itan Museum, and which has been at- 
tributed in the Museum bulletin and by 
the press art writers and critics, and the 
art public in general, to an unknown 
artist of the Spanish school. 

Mr. Preyer suggests, as he says, "in an 
amateurish way" that the picture was 
painted by Jacob Gerritszoon Cuyp (1575- 
1651), the father of Albert Cuyp, the first 
great landscape painter of the XVII century 
Dutch school. It must be said that Mr. 
Preyer argues very convincingly as to the 
painter of this portrait. The editor of this 
journal has himself been so struck by the 
similarity of subject, treatment and certain 
accessories of the picture, to those which 
appear in the children's portraits of Gar- 
ritszoon Cuyp, that he welcomes Mr. 
Preyer's more experienced testimony to the 
same effect. 

Mr. Preyer bases his argument. as to the 
picture being a Dutch and not a Spanish 
one, on the tiled floor with decorated in- 
serts, which is typically Dutch, as is shown, 
for example, in C. Jansen's "Child's Bap- 
tism" in the Berlin Museum, on the style 
of the child's dress, which is not Spanish, 
but similar to thai in children's portraits by 



While Mr. Morgan has contributed, > the Dutch painters, N. Maes, Jan Steen, de 



SELF AWARDED PRIZES. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer, in an ar- 
ticle republished elsewhere in this is- 
sue, vigorously attacks the Jury of Se- 
lection of the current annual National 
Academy Exhibition, on its award of 
prizes to so many of its members, rep- 
resented in the display. 

It calls attention to the fact, on 
which much comment has already been 
made in the Studios, that Gifford Beal, 
George Bellows and Paul Dougherty, 
all of the Jury, were awarded respec- 
tively the Clarke, first Hallgarten and 
Inness prizes, while Gardner Symons 
of the Hanging Committee was given 
the Saltus medal. 

While we do not endorse the rather 
intemperate language of the Inquirer 
regarding this remarkable occurence, 
we contend that the award of the four 
principal prizes in the Academy dis- 
play to members of its own Jury, with 
some 296 other pictures to select from 
for these honors, was, to say the least, 
in wretched taste, and reflects serious- 
ly upon the prize winners. 

The Academy Council for the sake of 
the dignity and reputation of the In- 
stitution should look into this matter. 



The stories and results of the Rita 
Lydig art sale, yesterday afternoon and 
evening, and of the sale of the Robert 
Reid pictures last evening, will be pub- 
lished next week. 



in a sense indirectly, more than any 
American collector to the awakening 
and encouraging of the art instinct, 
feeling and love, among Americans, by 
the purchase of great pictures and art 
objects, and the importation of the same 
for public exhibition here — he was 
never seemingly interested in the art of 
his native land and, save for his con- 
tribution, with Mr. Henry Walters of 
John La Farge's painting, "The Muse 
of Painting," to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum it is not recalled that he ever pur- 
chased the work of an American paint- 
er or sculptor. He enlisted the services 
of H. Siddons Mowbray, the American 
mural painter, for the decoration of the 
walls of his Library building in New 
York, and his Library contains some 
valuable early American Mss. His 
own portrait he commissioned a Peru- 
vian, Baca Flor, and Muller-Ury, a 
Swiss, to paint. 

But while his taste in art ran more 
to old than modern productions — al- 
though at one time he bought several 
pictures of the modern Roman-Spanish 
School — Mr. Morgan's influence as a 
collector incalculably aided the cause 
of art in America. 

One secret of his success, and one 
which many of his fellow collectors 
lack — was his freedom from conceit in 
his own opinion of art works. Pos- 
sessed of an inborn taste in art, and 
good knowledge, to which he constant- 
ly added by reading and visiting art 
collections, Mr. Morgan was always 
willing, and even, at times anxious, for 
the best opinions on works submitted 
to him for purchase or which he saw 
and fancied. He left much to the more 
"expert" knowledge of such men as 
Jacques Seligmann, on whom he most 
relied of late years, and trusted much 
to the late William M. Laffan, espe- 
cially in the matter of Oriental porce- 
lains, etc. 

Mr. Morgan is dead and the question 
now in the art world is how has he be- 
queathed or arranged for the future of 
his art collections, and what effect will 
his passing have upon the Metropoli- 
tan Museum? These questions will 
soon be answered. 



Keyser, J. G. Cuyp, Molaenaer and others, 
and lastly from the fact that the little maid- 
en holds a typical, full-blown Dutch hedge 
rose in her left hand. 

Mr. Preyer proceeds further to find a re 
semblance in color, drawing, workmanship, 
brush handling and general make-up in this 
portrait to the work of Gerritszoon Cuyp, 
and states that "it is painted in exactly the 
spirit and manner as 'The Twins' by the 
same artist, which was sold in Feb., 1912, 
in the Weber collection in Berlin." He 
says that the "Little Unknown" at the Mu- 
seum has the same lace apron as "The 
Twins," the lace color of a different shape, 
the little brown jug, the typical Dutch head- 
wrapping and the string of coral beads, so 
pooular at the period. 

As regards the missing numeral in the 
date, for which a dash is substituted on the 
canvas, Mr. Preyer states that this is' ap- 
oarently an 8, and that the chirographic 
shape of the figures in the date is identical 
with those, .on other . pictures * by. the ^same 
artist. 

The Art News is of the opinion that 
Mr. Preyer has about proved his theory, 
and that it is that strong but little known 
Dutch portraitist, Gerritszoon Cuyp, only 
a score or more of whose pictures are to 
be found in the galleries of Europe, who 
was the author of this delightful canvas, 
which in quality and feeling is by many 
considered the most attractive of the Mor- 
gan canvases now at the Museum. 



A BRANDUS APHORISM. 

Edward Brandus is quoted as say- 
ing "When a Dealer sells a picture at- 
tributed to Rembrandt and it turns out 
to be by some other painter, he has to 
take it back, but if he sells a picture by 
another artist and it turns out to be by 
Rembrandt, the buyer keeps the pic- 
ture." 



CORTISSOZ ON NEW MOVEMENT. 

In the April Century, Mr. Royal Cortis- 
soz writes ably and entertainingly on the 
"New Art Movement." Some extracts 
from his article follow: 

"The 'Post-Impressionists' themselves 
have not made most of the noise. This 
has been developed largely in print, and 
the hierophants of the 'movement,' which, 
as I shall endeavor to show, is not, strictly 
speaking, a 'movement' at all, have made 
tremendous play with one of the favorite 
devices of those who traffic in the freak- 
ish things of art and letters. 'Behold this 
masterpiece!' they say. 'What! you see 
nothing in it? You find it ugly? Well, 
well, what a besotted idea of beauty you 
must have! Repose yourself before this 
canvas. It is saturated in beauty. You 
do not see it because you have the Philis- 
tine eye; but with patience and reverent 
study you may hope to unlock the secret 
of our great man.' And so on, with many 
a delicate suggestion of compassionate 
good will. It is an old trick. The play- 
goer who does not like dirty plays is de- 
nounced as a prude; the music-lover who 
resents cacophony is told he is a pedant; 
and in all these matters the final crushing 
blow administered to the man of discrim- 
ination is the ascription to him of a hide- 
bound prejudice against things that are 
new, because they are new. If he declines 
to be convinced of this, he is reminded 
triumphantly that all revolutionaries in the 
domain of thought, from Galilee and Co- 
lumbus to Wagner and Manet, have been 
for a time persecuted and derided. Ergo, 
since the 'Post-Impressionists' have pro- 
voked a vast amount of scornful mirth, they 
are necessarily great men." 

What Is "Post-Impressionism?" 

"Let us look at 'Post-Impressionism' for 
what it is, regardless alike of its acolytes 
and its equally furious opponents. I said 



just now that it was not a 'movement' at 
all. A 'movement,' I take it, represents in 
art, at all events, what men do when they 
are pretty closely allied by strong sympa- 
thies and by fidelity to a body of principles 
susceptible of some sort of definition. Such' 
a group need not be wedded to a formula, 
but it cannot well avoid subscribing to a 
fairly definable scheme of ideas. However 
we must find out what the 'Post-Impres- 
sionists' are driving at, and before we turn 
to the only conclusive documents in the 
case, namely, the works they have pro- 
duced, I may pass over a sea of ecstatic 
but muddled exposition and cite from Mr. 
Roger Fry, an English critic who has done 
much to further the propaganda in Lon- 
don, these not unhelpful words: 

'All art depends upon cutting otf 
the practical responses to sensations 
of ordinary life, thereby setting free 
a pure, and as it were, disembodied 
function of the spirit; but, so far as 
the artist relies on the associated 
ideas of the objects which he repre- 
sents, his work is not completely "free 
and pure, since romantic associations 
imply at least in imagined practical 
activity.' " 

"A Touch of Mumbo-Jumbo." 

"There is a touch of 'mumbo-jumbo' here, 
but there is a little aid in the passage, as I 
have said, inasmuch as it points to a queer 
kind of symbolism lurking at the bottom 
of the 'Post-Impressionist* hypothesis. It 
is, I frankly confess, a difficult, if not an 
impossible, task to explain that hypothesis 
in terms that will be acceptable to the zeal- 
ots, who, moreover, have always the easy 
retort that one has not understood their 
sublime mystery. But I must take the risk 
and state what, after careful study, I have 
gathered to be the 'Post-Impressionist' aim. 
It is to eschew such approximately accur- 
ate representation of things seen, as has 
been hitherto pursued by painters of all 
schools, and to cover the canvas with an 
arrangement of line and color, symboliz- 
ing the very essence of the object or scene 
attacked." 

"A Non-Existent Black Cat." 

"The temptation to go deeper into the 
metaphysics of the subject is not, I admit, 
very strong, for I do not like to chew saw- 
dust, nor do I enjoy going down into a 
cellar at midnight without a candle to look 
for a black cat that isn't there, as the meta- 
physician, according to the witty Lord 
Bowen, is so often won't to go. And I have 
the best of reasons for refusing thus to 
weary either the reader or myself. The 
cat, I maintain, is not there. That is the 
'nubbin' of the whole argument. 'Post- 
Impressionism' is a movement, as a pon- 
derable theory, is like the cat, an illusion. 
The portentous things we hear about it are 
not the adumbrations of an intelligible and 
precious truth, but are mere ex-parte asser- 
tions. This, I may be told, is itself no 
more than an assertion; but I do not offer 
it without the support of facts, and with 
these I am well supplied by the 'Post- 
Impressionists' themselves." 

Post-Impressionist a Self Believer. 

These are the days of impossible beliefs, 
but not of lost causes, and the first belief 
engendered in the 'Post-Impressionist' is 
an immeasurable belief in himself. What 
chiefly impresses me about him as a type 
is his conviction that what he chooses to 
do in art is right, because he chooses to do 
it. This egotism is doubtless comparable 
with some engaging qualities. I have read 
the volume of letters written by Van Gogh 
to his friend Bernard, and I have read the 
latter's introductory pages. It is plain that 
these two were full of a candid enthusiasm 
for painting, keenly interested in the mas- 
ters, ancient and modern, and ardently de- 
sirous of solving technical problems." 
"Ill Equipped Experimenters." 

"It is, after all, a little cool for ill-equipped 
experimenters to take themselves so seri- 
ously. The dabster in music, the drama or 
literature is usually expected to acquire 
some proficiency in his medium before he 
undertakes to speak out. By some myste- 
rious dispensation, which no one yet has 
accounted for, the artist, and especially the 
painter, is early let loose upon the world, 
whether he has acquired a decent training 
or not." 

"Here, from the incomplete, halting 
methods of Cezanne, there has flowed out 
of Paris into Germany, Russia, England, 
and to some slight extent, the United 
States, a gospel of stupid license and self- 
assertion which would have been swept 
into the rubbish heap, were it not for the 
timidity of our mental habit. When the 
stuff is rebuked, as it shpuld be, the 'Post- 
Impressionist' impresarios and fuglemen in- 
solently proffer us. a farrago of supersubtle 
rhetoric. The farce will end when people 
look at 'Post-Impressionist' pictures as Mr. 
Sargent looked at those shown in London, 
"absolutely skeptical as to their having any 
claim whatever to being works of art." 



